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RETIRED BEFORE NOON 

By Jean Walker 

“HUGO, STRONG PARTISAN . . . fought in armor, and held high 
his banner in the midst of the tumult: he still holds it; and Vigny, more 
discreet, as if in his tower of ivory, retired before noon.” Saint-Beuve 
wrote this in 1837. 

It has consistently been our inclination to applaud the Hugos of the 
world. The more discreet Vigny can not hold a candle to the strong 
partisan; there is something so much more stirring and gallant about the 
image of the armored knight when he is holding his banner in the midst 
of the tumult than when he is within the tower of ivory. Perhaps our 
hero is participating blindly; he may be impeding the progress of the 
battle; possibly he has never seen the banner he is holding; nevertheless, 
he is a grand, even when pathetic, figure. Vigny, granted kind treatment, 
is only pathetic and not grand at all. It is his good fortune in real life, 
however, often to pass for a banner-bearer. 

In spite of the ill depute in which Vigny and his counterparts continue, 
I want to talk about the Ivory Towerist. The term. Ivory Tower, is used 
so casually that, although it conveys a consistent impression, it almost 
defies definition. There seem to be several concepts associated with this 
group who retire before noon. The specific attributes depend largely on 
the degree to which one identifies one’s self with the practice. Probably 
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the most popular belief is that the Ivory Towerist is a coward who cannot 
face reality, and so escapes into a dream world, frequently set in the past. 
(They use Malory as evidence.) Ruben Dario (Nicaraguan prophet of 
Americanism in literature and art) reflects a slightly different conception: 
“The Ivory Tower awakened my desires; I longed to enclose myself in 
selfish bliss/' He implies that subjective tranquility is the primary con¬ 
sideration. Some regard the Ivory Tower as a fort, jealously protected 
by intellectual snobs, and those who love the mystic conceive of gazing 
through lattices of the tower where informing spirits parade by. Then 
there is the attitude which seeks to justify the way of the Ivory Tower 
by considering it a place of meditation, not only of philosophical day¬ 
dreaming, but a place appropriate to reflective thinking. The more ex¬ 
treme proponents might even use an adjective with such awe-inspiring con¬ 
notations as dangle from the word “objective” to describe it. Among 
these there is one element on which all agree; the Ivory Towerist does not 
take part in the activity around him. He may comment on it, derive theo¬ 
ries from it, satirize it, but he does not take part in it. I think the statement 
which describes the Ivory Towerist most accurately is something that was 
said of Walter de la Mare; “He is distinctly in the world and not wholly 
of it.” 


THE ACTION of the Ivory Towerist is most honorably acquitted by 
William James. “Whenever a process of life communicates an eagerness 
to him who lives it, there the life becomes genuinely significant. Some¬ 
times the eagernses is more knit up with the motor'activities. sometimes 
with the perceptions, sometimes with the imagination, sometimes with 
reflective thought. But, wherever it is found, there is the zest, the tingle, the 
excitement of reality; and there is importance in the only real and positive 
sense.” 

The really strange thing about our contempt for the obscure tower is 
that the path of retreat is so well-beaten. Of course, we are all embarrassed 
at being discovered there, and usually we are as surprised by our surround¬ 
ings as embarrassed. Imagine how crowded the citadel was during the “Thir¬ 
ties.’ The Best Sellers of the decade were Pearl Buck's The Good 
Earth, Willa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock, Hervey Allen's Anthony 
Adverse, Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind, Stark Young's So Red 
the Rose , Kenneth Roberts' Northwest Passage, and Charles Morgan's 

r 6 0l f n * a,,7 • Vei T ^ ew books of social significance reached the best seller 

lists during these depression years. With the hard facts of living so close 
to everyone it would have been difficult to reap the full benefits of “purga¬ 
tion through pity and fear" by reading Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath. 

more real diversion was found in Alexanda Woolcott's While Rome 
ums Anne Lmdberg s North to Orient, Charlie McCarthy and the 
Lon. Ranger.^ Walt Dtsn,,’s fantasies. , he adventurous of the 

ov.es. sod classical music. 1 think this illustrates a point: the Ivory 
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Tower is not entirely the province of the scholar and the visionary. 

Of course it is not often that the best part of a decade is spent in the 
Ivory Tower, but as long as we express a need for occasional sojourns into 
the world of fancy by keeping alive Stravinsky’s “Firebird”, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade”, Henry David Thoreau’s Walden, W. B. 
Yeats’ Land of Heart's Desire, the paintings of Blake, Ryder, and Gauguin— 
there can be little doubt about the value of maintaining the “Tower of 
Ivory.” At some time all of us must follow the Pied Piper into the land 
of enchantment. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON claims that justice is not done to 
the versatility and the “unplumbed childishness” of man’s imagination. 
He says that true realism is seen only in the “warm, phantasmagoric cham¬ 
ber of the brain”, for there is the secret of the otherwise meaningless actions. 
The best reason for making a pilgrimage to the tower has been explained by 
William James in this way: “Only in some dreamer, some philosopher, poet, 
or romancer, or when the common practical man becomes a lover, does 
the hard externality give way, and a gleam of insight into the ejective 
world, the vast world of inner life, so different from that outer seeming 
illuminate our minds. Then the whole scheme of our customary values 
gets confounded, then our self is riven and its narrow interests fly to pieces, 
then a new center and a new perspective must be found.” 

The air one breathes at this height seems lighter somehow, and it is re¬ 
sponsible for an odd sensation of dizziness which excites the newly-arrived. 
He finds that his senses are elevated: the range of color and form, sound and 
odor, touch, taste are extended to the more delicate and the more vivid. Leg¬ 
ends are facts, fairies real, and people are puppets who amuse the fairies. To 
visit the tower is to experience the delight of childhood made more in¬ 
tense and given greater potential creativeness. It is the place of fulfillment 
for the poet within us all. 


CLOUDS 

Stairsteps up to Heaven, 

Fleecy, wispy, and white, 

Illumined by sun glow. 

Shadowed by pale moon-light; 

Streaked with rays of crimson, 
Etched against shaded blue, 

Touched by golden fingers 
Varying in every hue; 

Steps made just for angels, 

So fragile and so sheer; 

Yon clouds, which float upward , 

Are so far, yet so near . 

—Betty Phillips 



By Liz Dykes 


THEY SIT together at the tavern—the wit, the poet, and the econo¬ 
mist—and who is to say which may name himself “thinker” and speak to 
the people? For each one is but a scrap, his thoughts mere jottings and 
gemmy nothingnesses. Each one is incomplete. Their minds are not whole. 

The ideal mind is witty. It is the mind that can stream forth unrehearsed 
repartee without becoming breathless. It flash-grasps the circumstances and 
adores the humor of it. It is a boundless wit, never guilty of repetition 
or unevenness. 

The ideal mind is an innately 
logical one in which logic scarce¬ 
ly needs to be learned, in which 
both abstract and concrete rea¬ 
soning are as gestures, instinct¬ 
ive and spontaneous. The mind 
wheels ever forward in unfold¬ 
ing patterns, patterns direct and 
inevitable, yet so delicately ap¬ 
propriate that they are not real- 

The ideal mind is merciful. Its thoughts are kind thoughts, made fine 
by respect for itself and for mankind. Conservatism guards its judgments 
and calls sympathy's discretion to league with its opinions. The merciful 
mind will not jar the world, but lead it understandingly, to Godliness. 

The ideal mind is retentive. Across its threshing-floor sweep the wisps 
of an afternoon argument, the fragments of an interview, the dregs of a 
dinnertime talk, all to be plucked of their substance for use as filler and 
flavor to another interlude. Such thrift brings grace to thinking; it builds 
stepping-stones in the fields of unsolid floors and lifts the horizon a little 
nearer the zenith of universality. Every clue is a flint-spark to action to 
the retentive mind. 

The great mind is honest. Its ideals are naive and enveloping; its good¬ 
ness matures in sincere love of truth. In an honest mind complete sim¬ 
plicity is possible, and simplicity is the pleading beauty in humanity, 
a likeness to the divine. 

And in the tavern they jest and sing and weigh the values of life. They 

13 -.° a none " t ‘ t y an< * ca N Thought, for they cannot see that they are 
snads coded within themselves, each fettered in the cell of his own soul, 
shackled by the confines of a selfish intellect. Their minds are not whole, 
yet each in his incompleteness completes the others. Only in the tryst- 
lock of minds is held perfect Thought. 



ized until the instant of their tracing. 



























Tlie Ivory Tower in Art 

By Jane Schmidt 

"Painting is a very difficult thing . It absorbs the whole man, 
body and soul—thus / have passed blindly many things which 
belong to real and political life . . . 

IN THESE WORDS, the artist. Max Beckman, speaks not only for 
painters but for all artists, in presenting the isolating pull given to man 
by intense creative processes. Michaelangelo further explains the separa¬ 
tion of the artist from his fellowmen. 

"For excellent painters are not unsociable from pride, but 
either because they find few minds capable of the art of paint¬ 
ing (or any other art) or in order not to corrupt themselves with 
the vain conversation of idle persons and degrade their thoughts 
from the intense and lofty imaginings in which they are con¬ 
tinually rapt” 

Here are various reasons suggested for the isolation, but to generalize, 
this separation, often referred to as "dwelling in an ivory tower", divides 
into four categories: social, physical, mental, and spiritual. 

There was perhaps no other artist whose life showed as complete an 
isolation in all four fields as Michaelangelo’s. Socially, he would be 
termed maladjusted; physically, he was the target for jibes at his unat¬ 
tractiveness; mentally, as his quotation indicates, he was above and beyond 
the masses; spiritually, his "intense and lofty imaginings” created a 
highly personal spiritual realm. Considering the forementioned divisions, 
they are in whole or in part responsible for every artist’s ivory tower. 

In sharp contrast to Michaelangelo’s ivory dwelling which acted as 
a barrier against the world, yet gave him little protection and much 
unhappiness, was that worldly abode of the versatile Leonardo da Vinci. 
This man was socially prominent—courted by kings and popes; he was 
physically attractive—a charming courtier; he was mentally alert a 
participant in almost every field of endeavor; he was spiritually a man 
of the Renaissance—a materialistic faith was his. Both of these men pro¬ 
duced great art, but Michaelangelo stands highest, for he devoted his life 
to beauty, while Leonardo worked part-time on each of his great talents 
so that one obscures another. There are countless others of stature smaller 
than Leonardo's who have responded to the call of the world and neg¬ 
lected seeds of art that sown, might have blossomed throughout the centu¬ 
ries. And so the question arises, should man answer the call for versatility, 
or should he foster his special gifts, even if it calls for a tower of isolat¬ 
ing creative purpose? 

If all artists do not live in an ivory tower, certainly they exist in a 
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world apart—in a minority, in small scattered groups or as individuals, 
with a few surrounding admirers—and beyond that are the unsympa¬ 
thetic masses who unfortunately are little acquainted with art or the 
artists' aims. It is also unfortunate that art as a craft, expressed in every¬ 
thing from the hand-made vase to the peasant blouse, which once had the 
power of reaching both the educated and uneducated, has bowed for a 
time in defeat to the rapid movement of the age. The arts and artisans 
have lost their importance to the majority of citizens in the modern 
world of science. In the Romantic revival which is bound to follow, art 
and crafts must be fostered to gain importance in the life of man. Men 
will again realize the cultural importance of art and the inspiration that 
can be drawn from art to give a fuller appreciation of life. 

The lover of art—critic, teacher, artist, etc.—may appear to live in 
an ivory tower often unfortunately pictured as a banquet hall for feasting 
the soul far above the vulgar herd. This is not the general case or attitude. 
The artistic seek the tower for the quiet reflective meditation needed in 
creative processes and escape from misunderstanding or reality. It is for 
the public to realize the needs of the creative mind and above all, to attempt 
to understand the artist. The artist desires to point out what he sees, feels, 
knows—his interpretations of the things in a way peculiar to only him. 
In yielding to his desires, it may seem absurd to the layman that the 
artist should try to flee inevitable reality for that is something no one, 
not even the artist, can effectually escape. It is not right to accede to 
wahtever the artist does is right”, but if the world rebuffs him, a sen¬ 
sitive being, let him seek his ivory tower to turn out his conceptions regard¬ 
less; let him flee reality if he will. Taking everything into consideration, 
ivory towers in art are not be to be only tolerated, but understood and 
respected with consideration for the individual tower-dweller and his 
potentialities. 


PARTING 

And now, alas , we part, my love, 
Never to meet again , 

I have seen enough of joy, 

I will learn enough of pain. 

I have touched the face of God 
And known glory all too well, 

/ have entered into heaven 
Now I return again to hell. 


—Betsy Hopkins 









Carlos and tke Little An^el 

By Marian Morris 

TORRE MARFIL, the littlest angel of all the heavenly host, had at 
last been given a real task to attend to. He was to be the guardian angel 
of the newly-born Carlos, son of the richest, mightiest man in all of 
Chile. Torre had received his orders directly from San Pedro, the keeper 
of the gates of heaven, so he thought that little Carlos must be an im¬ 
portant little boy, indeed. 

Torre's first glimpse of Carlos was through a misty cloud of white¬ 
ness. He might have recognized it as mosquito netting if he had not been 
so intent on looking at everything from a heavenly viewpoint. But this 
Srst glimpse gave the little angel the greatest shock of his existence, for 
Zarlos was crying. Now this was too much for Torre. To have the little 
heart that he was supposed to take care of seem to be breaking in two 
was more than he could bear. The first thing which occurred to him to 
do was to fly down in his invisible form, and discover just what the 
trouble was. Of course, it turned out to be nothing serious, only a slight 
delay at feeding time, but Torre took charge of things so that Carlos 
at once became happy, gurgly, and sleepy. 

As the child grew older, the same thing happened again and again. 
Carlos would see something that he wanted but wasn't suposed to have. 
His temper tantrums would come like summer storms, and then Torre 

would descend to straighten 
things out to Carlos' complete 
satisfaction. 

BUT ONE DAY an awful 
thing happened. Carlos was 
having a violent tantrum, when 
he became so carried away that 
he kicked his dear governess 
right in the shins. The enormity 
of what he had done seemed to 
come over him then, for he 
raced away from her, out of his 
own garden into the Land of 
the Unknown. 

Now a little boy of ten who 
has never been alone before is 
sadly lacking in any experience 
which can tell him what to do. 
He is forced to rely on his own 
undeveloped judgment, some¬ 
thing he might not even know 
he has. 
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Poor Carlos’ judgment was completely potential. Suddenly be realized 
that be was bewilderingly alone in a great, dark forest. Every direction 
offered the same outlook, as the deepening shadows signaled to him that 
night was coming faster and faster. He began to cry, hopelessly, longingly, 
and uselessly. 

But there was someone to hear his crying. From high above, Torre 
Marfil looked down on the earth, listening to a familiar cry. Where could 
Carlos be? He wasn’t in the house, or the garden, or the stables, or any 
of his usual places. Then Torre shifted his gaze far, far over to the left 
until he came to to a patch of tall trees. His keen eyesight filtered down 
through the leaves until he saw little Carlos, sitting on a stone, crying 
as usual. 


A SENSE OF tiredness spread through every fiber of the little angel. 
This scene carried him back to the first time he had ever seen Carlos. In 
fact, every time that he had ever seen Carlos, the child had been crying. 
Suddenly the light of wisdom which comes only from experience shone 
in Torre’s eyes. This very young man needed to be talked to, and the 
opportunity was ready-made. With sudden energy, the little angel pushed 
off from heaven to float gently down through clouds, space, and trees, 
and land right in front of the astonished child. 

“Who are you?” whispered Carlos, his round brown eyes gazing into 
the kind blue ones before him. 

Do not be frightened, my child. I am your guardian angel. Although 
you have never seen me, surely you knew that I existed.” 

I never believed I really had one. Have you come to take me home?” 

Maybe, in a little while. But first I have to tell you something.” 

I won t listen. If you’re my guardian angel, you’re supposed to take 
me home.” and Carlos started crying again. 

That s what I want to tell you. You have abused me so much that 
I fear I m going to have to resign from my position.” 


OH, PLEASE DON’T!’ whimpered Carlos. “Then where would I 
be?” 

You would be exactly where you belong — in a world without any 
Torre Marfil. You are getting old enough to realize that nothing happens 
just exactly as human beings want it to. They have to accept life, and 
go on living just as they did before. Neither you nor anyone else can 
close himself up inside of his own little world, never to look outside 
again A little boy like you doesn’t deserve to be set apart and given 
special favors. Do you understand that?” 

“Yes. sir. I think I’m beginning to. The whole world belongs to me 
instead of only one lonely little part. Will you take me back now?” 

Do you mean back home, or back under my wing?” asked Torrt. 

Both of them. ttr. I’m ready to see things as they are.” 



INTROSPECTION 


By Elinor Smith 


THE ROMANTICIST walks down the street, listening to the hurdi- 
gurdi man on the corner. As she draws nearer through the crowd, she 
recognizes his bent figure grinding out the old Italian air. The little monkey 
hops about at the end of his leash, taking his cap on and off and waving 
his cup at the passers-by. The Romanticist must stop and watch, and can¬ 
not help putting a coin in the shiny cup. The monkey chatters and runs 
u pthe old man's sleeve, as the organ-grinder bows and mumbles thanks in 
his spattered English. 

The Romanticist walks on, and comes to the tiny park hidden between 
two skyscrapers. Lilacs are pushing over the iron gates, and again she 
must pause to enjoy them, oblivious of the people glancing curiously at 
her. Within the park three children are playing with a striped ball, calling 
happily back and forth, as their governess, starchily white, sits on a 
bench knitting. The flower vendor is in her usual place on the steps of 
the bank building next door, a box full of violets and one of daffodils on 
either side. The Romanticist cannot decide between them, and must buy 


a bunch of both. The flower 
lady smiles toothlessly and puts 
the money in her apron pocket. 



The Romanticist strolls on 
down the street, humming the 
hurdi-gurdi tune. She turns into 
the Jeannette Tearoom and seats 
herself by the window, laying 
her flowers on the lacey doiley 
so she can look at them. A 
fresh-looking young waitress in 
a ruffled uniform glides over to 
the table. The Romanticist or¬ 
ders English tea and jelly tarts. 
As she sips from the porcelain 
cup. she watches the sunlight 
play on the windows of the 
building across the street. She 


sits, waiting and dreaming. 

♦ * * 

THE REALIST pushes quickly through the revolving door of his 
office building, and smiles at the sudden sunshine. He strides down to 
the corner, swinging his briefcase. While waiting for the light, he sees the 
hurdi-gurdi man, stooped and old, his checked wool shirt worn and dirty, 
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his blue denim trousers out at the knees. The skinny monkey rattles bis 
empty cup despondently. 

The Realist hurries by the little park, remembering the days when his 
ball games in the street were stopped every minute or so by passing trucks. 
The flower lady is a welcome and colorful sight, but as he goes by her, he 
hears her familiar racking cough, and glances wryly at the expensive 
hospital across the street. 

Looking in at the occupants of the Jeannette Tearoom, the Realist 
observes a vapid young woman staring dreamily into space, waiting. He 
hears the East Side trolley coming, flags it down, and swings aboard. 
Pulling some papers out of his briefcase, he plans his evening’s work at 
the settlement house, and the trolley rattles on. 


THE TOWER 

Although the tower was on a mountain-top , 
Tall oaks and pines shut off my view until 
/ climbed above the tree-tops, and could see 
The mountains which surrounded , huge and near. 
No one content to stay in valleys knows 
The feeling of imprisonment which comes 
To one for whom the mountains are a wall , 
Oppressing, stifling, smothering his soul !— 
Determining to fight against their spell, 

/ rose above the threatening mountain-wall, 

And as I gazed its aspect slowly changed. 

I saw the higher ridges gently rise , 

No longer hidden by the nearer hills: 
Incomparable beauty, wild and free. 
Uncultivated, boundless and remote. 

Of vast, unmarred perfection — nature*s realm — 
Stretched endless to obscurity—a point 
Where sky and hills merged imperceptibly . 

The whole breath-taking sight beneath me lay: 
Heaven alone was higher than the tower! 

These mountains were a prison to me once ; 

Long in their power I languished, pale and weak. 
At last against the bars / strove—and won: 

That day I climbed above their lofty heights , 
And unconfined, exalted , saw they were 
No prison, but the stairway to the sky! 


Ruby Layson 






Don Quijote: Fate of the idealist 

By Ruby Layson 

A WORLD of giants and monsters and castles was duping the common 
man of Spain, blinding him to the realities of existence. Books of chivalry 
were but “senseless rhapsodies of falsehood and folly.” The influence 
wielded by their preposterous tales of a world of knight-errantry which 
even at its height could never have resembled that portrayed was utterly 
incomprehensible to Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. To destroy this “mon¬ 
strous heap of ill-contrived romances” and to entertain his readers at the 
same time. Cervantes wrote Don Quijote. Perhaps, as Bruno Frank has 
said, it was “a mad and bitter jest” for Cervantes to have this rickety 
old man, already queer in the head, become a caballero andante in the 
belief that the days of chivalry existed still, to have him ride out under 
this delusion to seek adventures for the sake of humanity and justice. But 
Cervantes, disillusioned, embittered, a figure of ridicule, achieved far more 
than his expressed purposes. He understood the character he was creating 
because Don Quijote symbolized his own idealism — mistaken at times 
and yet persisting. Deeper than all the ridiculousness, pathos, tragedy, and 
humor of the comic knight is the enduring permanence of an ennobling 
ideal. 

THE SLASHING SATIRE of Cervantes avoids bitterness because of 
the lovable nature of the central figure. Don Quijote is patterned after 
Cervantes himself, who knows only too well the ridiculous and human 
foibles of the character he is portraying. The idea of the book was prob¬ 
ably evolved while Cervantes was imprisoned at Seville for irregularities 

in his government accounts. 
Bruno Frank pictures him con¬ 
ceiving of Don Quijote by 
drawing a figure like himself 
and adding armor as he bitterly 
reflects on the outcome of his 
own visions. Cervantes, who ac¬ 
cepted disillusionment himself, 
wrote of an idealistic knight 
who clung to his beliefs and 
was true to his ideals. Don 
Quijote represents the idealistic 
side of Cervantes' nature; the 
things which happen to him in 
his pursuit of the ideal represent 
Cervantes' disillusionment in 
the face of harsh reality. But, 
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despite his realism, Cervantes gives himself away in his portrayal 
of Don Quijote. Beneath his cynicism is hope; it is offset by a prac¬ 
tical nature which keeps him from having any illusions about the 
reception which would be accorded a Don Quijote in the modern age. 
Despite this realization he can make his misguided knight truly noble 
as well as absurd, and with this touching nobility and idealism he saves 
the book from becoming mere burlesque. 

CERVANTES WAS a tired old man, a failure, misjudged and im¬ 
prisoned, unhappy in both his family life and his literary aspirations. 
He chose as the central figure for his satire a deluded man of fifty whose 
aims, ideals, and disappointments closely paralleled his own. Cervantes, 
who met disaster on the road to glory, sent Don Quijote on a ridiculous 
search for unattainable perfection. Rudely awakened from his own early 
dreams, he made Don Quijote live a dream. Pattison says, “Only a man 
profoundly disillusioned in his attempts at an idealistic life, but who 
despite all has never ceased to admire idealism, could have created the 
character of Don Quijote.” 

The madness of Don Quijote was necessary to the book’s primary 
reason for existence, that of satirizing finally and effectively the purpose¬ 
less and hallucinatory libros de caballeria. 


In fine, he gave himself up so wholly to the reading of 
romances, that a-nights he would pore on until it was day, and 
a-days he would read on until it was night; and thus by sleep¬ 
ing little and reading much, the moisture of his brain was ex¬ 
hausted to that degree that at last he lost the use of his raeson. 
• . . Having thus lost his understanding, he unluckily stumbled 
upon the oddest fancy that ever entered into a madman’$ brain; 
for now he thought it convenient and necessary, as well for the 
increase of his own honour, as the service of the public, to turn 
knight-errant, and roam through the whole world, armed 
cap-a-pie, and mounted on his steed, in quest of adventures; 
that thus imitating those knight-errants of whom he had read, 
and following their course of life, redressing all manner of 
grievances, and exposing himself to danger on all occasions, he 
might purchase everlasting honour and renown. (I, i.) 


HIS MADNESS was of an unusual variety, for, as his friends observed, 
he could speak with perfect logic and philosophical reasoning on any 

was on ly *n connection with his imagined 
knighthood that inns became castles, a barber’s basin became Mambrino’s 
e met. Windmills became giants, and sheep became armies. He disregarded 
an interpret* the world in terms of his delusion. Society can view 
madn * ss thl * substitution of the ideal for the real. The world of 
pers and rents has little patience with the idealist who believes 
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himself a guest in a medieval castle and whose code of chivalry takes such 
hospitality for granted. Only Don Quijote’s diseased brain can provide 
a ready explanation for his many misfortunes and save him from dis¬ 
illusionment. But Don Quijote is a man possessed, a man dominated by 
a single fixed idea — or Ideal. Some critics have placed him among the 
prophets, Moses. Amos, or Christ himself. Nothing can corrupt his ideal, 
no failure or disappointment can sway him from it. The world's in¬ 
gratitude for his services is inconsequential. According to Waldo Frank, 
“His nature is ridiculously funny, and is Christlike. The freeing of legally 
judged robbers, the letting of lions out of cages, is farce: and yet illumes 
a justice above laws whose vision is Christlike and whose enactment 
brings upon the knight a Christlike fate. In laughing at Don Quijote, 
we crucify him. Mockery and buffets create the knight of the Sorrowful 
Figure: our own roars of glee at his well-earned mishaps hail the 
ridiculous Christ." 

DON QUIJOTE’S ridiculous physical appearance is in absurd contrast 
to his conception of his high calling, but it is in accordance with the 
apparent nature of his delusions. Thin and bearded, long past his prime, 
equipped with makeshift armor and a broken lance, Don Quijote is a 
laughable, and yet a lovable and tragic figure as he sets out in quest of 
adventures. His bony and equally ill-equipped Rocinante. who can go no 
faster than a hand-gallop, adds to the picture. Completing it and providing 
a direct contrast to his idealistic master is the practical, devoted, realistic 
squire, Sancho Panza. Don Quijote’s lofty speech, his sense of grandeur 
and spiritual dignity are emphasized by Sancho’s outspoken, crude, gross, 
physical nature. Sancho. seeing the real facts of the world, cowers in 
terror while Don Quijote valiantly rides to attack what to his view is 
something even more frightening. The squire’s common sense and lack 
of imagination or romanticism make him question his master’s actions 
at times, but his peasant-like credulity and his genuine devotion to Don 
Quijote make him follow despite his misgivings. 

AND NOTHING can deter the knight. He is stubborn, persistent, 
dedicated to chivalry; he is a reformer determined to right the wrongs 
of society. His real worth inspires love even in the greedy Sancho’s baser 
nature and imparts to him something of the idealistic spirit. To others 
Don Quijote is by turns ridiculous, pathetic, humorous, the object of 
gapes, jests, pranks, cruelty, simple wonder or patronizing kindness. No 
one understands him. The worldly duke and duchess patronize him and 
entertain themselves highly by humoring him. but Don Quijote’s idealism 
and unconquerable spirit have a value that is no more affected by the 
worldly sophistication of their knowing looks and smiles than by the 
"enchanted” windmills or sheep. The visionary knight’s self-sacrificing 
spirit, which began as burlesque, deepens as the book progresses, and even 
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Cervantes’ success in showing the harm which can be done through mis¬ 
guided idealism cannot destroy the real significance of Don Quijote. When 
the knight’s dream deserts him at the end and he perceives that he has 
been deluded through his reading, only death remains for him. His ideal 
is gone, and without it he is nothing. 

BUT THE soul of Don Quijote cannot die. Whether we laugh, 
patronize, or seek to destroy it, the spirit of idealism is enduring. It will 
live on in a world where innkeepers, practical barbers, and realistic curates 
temporarily have the upper hand, and when they are gone it will be there 
still. Cervantes destroyed the books of chivalry, but no satire or ridicule 
can destroy idealism. Cervantes himself could not destroy it because even 
in the depths of his disillusionment it remained an enduring quality which 
reveals itself — against his will, perhaps — in a wistful veneration and 
indestructable aspiration. Cervantes created this addled knight and his 
bony nag to mock them, but Don Quipote became through his idealism a 
figure whom his progenitor could not choose but worship. 


THE SOUL EXUBERANT 


Oh , joy at last, Life's fever past, 

A soul is free to raise its song; 

To cast aside its mortal griefs; 

To place beneath its feet the sins 
Which made it weep and sorely mourn; 

Tq fling its burden of despair into the face 
Of Wickedness, who put it there; 

To hurl its pain, distress, and woe 

Into the depths of unknown peace—that love 

We seek in vain and novice clumsiness; 

To push beyond the realm of human touch 
All things which in time we must endure; 
That someday its mazed and growth some 
Course may merge into an open path 
And at the forest's edge my soul 
Shall stand in wond'ring awe 
To see its journey at an end . 


—Bernie Vinson 





The Girl Who Had A Vision 

By Bernie Vinson 

I OPENED the paper and there it was—plastered across the front page 
in big bold type. 

“Local Girl Has Vision! Claudia Webb, secretary at the downtown 
offices of the Acme Chemical Company, recounts how the ghost of her 
departed lover appeared to her carrying a bouquet of blue carnations and 
the warning that she shouldn’t go to work the next day. The prophecy 
was that lightning would strike her office at 3:20, killing one of the 
workers. Whether Miss Webb did have such a vision or whether she just 

has strange premonitions the 
world will probably never 
know, but whatever it was, it 
guided her correctly. Unbeliev¬ 
able as it sounds, the office was 
struck by lightning during a 
severe storm the following af¬ 
ternoon, and Lucille Clay of 619 
Barrow Street was killed instan¬ 
taneously. Since then Miss 
Webb has refused to talk to 
anyone or admit anyone to her 
apartment.” 

Anyone, that is, except me, 
I thought. God only knows 
how I ever got in unless it was 
the way I had worded the letter. I had composed it very carefully, weigh¬ 
ing words, discarding them, searching to achieve just the right effect. In 
the end it had gone something like this: “Dear Miss Webb: I have read 
about your experience of the other night and would like very much to 
talk to you about it. I feel that I may be able to help you if you will let 
me. I am sincerely interested, not just idly curious. May I see you?” 

HER ANSWER had been a briefly penned note saying that I might 
see her, but only on the condition that I would say absolutely nothing to 
anyone either before or after the interview. That was to be thoroughly 
understood and agreed upon before I could see her. I agreed by return 
mail and checked with her on the time and day. 

It was 2:30 on a gloomy Saturday afternoon that I rang the bell at 
the door of her apartment and waited for I knew not what. Frankly I 
didn’t know what to expect, other than an insane woman with an insane 
story to tell. Surprisingly enough, I found neither. 
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Claudia Webb was a short, almost plump girl with long hair and dark 
eyes. She looked about as insane as the Sistine Madonna. She let me into 
the apartment and took my hat, remarking only that she was glad I was on 
time, because she hated to wait for anyone. I wondered at the time whom 
she had been waiting for. 

The apartment was small and, like her, well-built, but it was about as 
orderly as a locker room after a football game. Maybe it struck me that 
way, because everything was neat and clean excepting the immediate 
area of the coffee table. The table itself was littered with newspapers, 
books, a percolator, and an empty cup with a heavy dark ring around 
the inside. Cigarettes and matches were lying on one corner, along with 
an ashtray that had overflowed and scattered ashes on the rug. I got the 
impression that she had been living off that table for the past five days. 
We sat down on the studio couch behind the table and she began talking. 

“I DON’T KNOW why I let you come today, except that I haven’t 
talked to anyone for almost a week now. I couldn’t talk even now to 
just anyone, but you sounded so sincere that I thought perhaps it might 
be better if I let you come.’’ She got up and moved nervously about the 
room, touching articles of furniture, idly rearranging vases and pictures. 
“You see, I hoped you might help me—I’m afraid I’m losing my mind.” 
A pause, and then she continued: “Those horrible stories in the papers— 
they make me sound like a maniac. I know I’m not, and yet maybe I am. 
I don’t know.” 

Suppose. I said, “you start at the beginning and tell me all that 
happened; then maybe I can help you.” 

It was a couple of minutes before she said anything; then she began 
talking in a low voice. 

I d been to a party that evening and came home alone. It was late— 
about 11:30. I came upstairs, unlocked the door, turned on the lights and 
came on in. I must have been here a couple of minutes when I heard the 
door open. I thought it was the girl from across the hall. I came out of 
the bedroom there,” she motioned towards a door to her left, “and walked 
in here. A strange look mingled with fear and awe passed over her face. 
“He was standing—there, just inside the door. He never moved—he just 
stood there, looking at me.” She stopped, as if groping for words. “In his 
right hand he had a bouquet of blue carnations. I’d never seen blue carna¬ 
tions before, but that’s what they were—just like pink or red or white 
ones—only these were blue. I don’t know what I felt; not surprise or 
amazement; it seemed natural for him to be there. It wasn’t until after¬ 
wards that I realized fully what had happened, and then I broke down 
completely and couldn’t see anyone.” She stopped talking and stood look¬ 
ing blankly into space. 

I waited a few minutes and then, “Go on." I urged softly. 
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“HE JUST STOOD there—holding out the flowers to me as if he 
wanted me to take them, but I didn't, and then he said, “Claudy, don't 
go to work tomorrow, because if you do, you might be killed. Lightning 
will strike the office where you work tomorrow afternoon at 3:20, and 
one of the girls will be killed; it might be you." And then he vanished. 
When I called the office the next morning and said that I wouldn't be at 
work that day they asked if I were sick, and I said no, that I had been 
warned to stay away because a girl would be killed by lightning at 3:20 
p.m. I tried to explain, but they wouldn't believe me. I tried to warn 
them, but they wouldn't listen. “That's all," she added quietly, “you 
know the rest." 

I sat there staring at her, finding the story even more incredible from 
her own lips than it had been from the newspapers. I began to think 
maybe I was having hallucinations too. Too? Look. I told myself, the 
only reason you came here was because you wanted to believe this cock¬ 
eyed story, and now you're acting just like the rest; now you think the 
girl actually is crazy. But what else can you think? The girl is crazy? 
They've already said she was. Why do you always have to be the last one 
convinced? Get up and get out of here before you go nuts too. But some¬ 
how, I couldn't leave. There were a million questions I wanted to ask. 
I began with, “Have you ever 'seen' things before?" 

She turned quickly. “Don't say it like that! I wasn't just 'seeing' 
things! I never 'saw' anything in my whole life. He was there, I tell 
you, he was there! Oh, don't you believe me?" 

SUDDENLY SHE was on her knees before me, clutching my hands 
frantically in her own. Her mouth and eyes were wide with terror; she 
was scared stiff. What could I say? If I let her know what I felt she'd 
probably die of fright. 

“I believe you," I lied as well as possible, hoping she wouldn't notice. 
She didn't. 

“Oh, thank God! I'd have died if you’d said you didn't believe me." 

“What I meant was, had he or anyone else ever appeared to you?" 

“No, never." 

“Do you think he will ever come to you like that again? 

“I don't know. I just—don't know." 

“Did he look natural, or did he look—well, sort of artificial? 

“If you mean did he look like a ghost, no. He looked as alive as you or 

I." 

I couldn't say anything to that because at that point I wasn't any too 
sure I was alive. I thought I was dreaming like maybe she was. She must 
be dreaming. The thing was—would she wake up before it was too late? 
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“l don't know what to say to you, Claudia. I thought maybe by com¬ 
ing I might be able to help you, but, as badly as I hate to admit it. I’m 
about as confused as you are. I don't know what to tell you except to 
try to forget as much of it as you can.” I was trying to let her down as 
easily as possible, but even the easiest way was hard. I searched her face 
and found nothing there but despair and desolation. She knew it wasn't 
any use; she knew she was licked. I'd tried not to hurt her, but I had. 

“You'd better go.” Her voice was scarcely above a whisper, 

“I'M SORRY,” I said, standing up. Excuses were no good now. She 
looked more lost every minute. “I tried, but—well, I hope you under¬ 
stand..” 

She got up, walked to the window, and stood staring out of it with 
her back to me. I didn't know what to say, so I didn't say anything, but 
turned towards the door. As I reached for the handle something fell out of 
my inside pocket—my lighter. It clattered to the floor and I bent over 
to pick it up. I put it back in my pocket, straightened up and reached for 
the door—then stopped abruptly, my eyes glued to the floor. There was 
something at the edge of the rug, barely visible under the fringe. I reached 
down and picked it up, turning it over in my hand. It was a blue carnation. 


VOIX 

Looking far into the magic 
Evening of your eyes 
I see the souls of stars 

And glimpse the God that is in you . 

Divinity, Dear One, deep in your eyes . 

/ stand entranced 
And worship at this shrine . 

Completeness, oneness, rest for the weary heart, 
Lie here, in the stillness of your glance. 

And / would dwell in thee. 

Oh Love, my God, 

But alas, thou art like all Gods, 

Who with glance of heaven-promise 
Lure the unbeliever. 

Then quietly turn away their eyes . 

—Betsy Hopkins 



Poets of The Ivory Tower 

By Faith Munford 

"O Godlike isolation which art mine, 

I can but count thee perfect gain 
What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain.'* 

—Tennyson 

THE “GODLIKE ISOLATION” of the Ivory Tower has had great 
appeal for those poets who have desired to withdraw “far from the 
madding crowd” and to invoke their muses in the peace of solitude. 
Their self-made retreats have often been criticized as an escape from 
their responsibility to the world of men. Indeed the “cloud-capped towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples” of the land of beautiful dreams 
have usually been far removed from the streets and the sewers, the battle¬ 
fields and the poverty of reality. Yet there are many who feel that the 
air castles, the dreams of Utopia, and the visions from the ivory tower are 
a necessary preparation if we are to face the world of facts and find any 
beauty there. Although these Ivory Tower poets have never been social 
crusaders, by drawing the curtain over the ugly and by giving us glimpses 

of the loveliness which we miss 
in everyday life, they have great¬ 
ly enriched our literature. 

There have been many ap¬ 
proaches to the Ivory Tower. 
Some have found it through a 
fascination with the supernatur¬ 
al, the mysterious, and the un¬ 
real. The romanticism of Coler¬ 
idge was of this type. The 
mood of strangeness which he 
gives so skillfully in “The An¬ 
cient Mariner”, the witchery by 
moonlight in “Cristabel” and 
the far-away dream of “Kubla 
Kahn” all hold the essence of 
escape poetry. Coleridge might 
have been describing his own Ivory Tower in the lines of Kubla Kahn , 
44 The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice.” 
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Another poet who followed the path of mystery and vision to the 
Ivory Tower was Edgar Allen Poe. His poems are fraught with sensu¬ 
ous beauty and rich with symbolism, but they are in no way connected 
with the events of everyday life. His lost loves, his strangely disappear¬ 
ing palaces, and his obsession with death show his turning away from 
life to write of the sinister, the haunting, and the mysterious. His created 
world was seldom as happy as the world from which he retreated; yet for 
him realism held little interest and he felt the truest expression of his art 
to be in the supernatural. 

Yeates and De la Mare are two other poets who have lived in fanciful 
worlds. De la Mare saw everything in a dim, dream-like twilight. He heard 
ghosts on the stair and was conscious of a magic fairy beauty in nature. 
Yeats lived even deeper in fairy-land. He knew well the “little people" 
so prominent in Irish literature, and he understood the belief in magic. 

The longing for a Utopia has also been an important phase of Ivory 
Tower literature. Faced with bad conditions, yet unfitted to become 
social crusaders actively fighting these wrongs, many poets have simply 
withdrawn to imaginary worlds of perfection. Yeats in “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire" lets Shawn picture to Mary the world which he would 
build. 

“Then I would mould a world of fire and dew, 

With no one bitter, grave , or over wise. 

And nothing marred or old to do you wrong, 

And crowd the enraptured quiet of the sky 
With candles burning to your lovely face ” 

Again he describes this land as the place 

" Where beauty has no ebb, decay no flood , 

But joy is wisdom . Time an endless song.* 9 
Surely even the most fanatic naturalist could not fail to see the beauty 
in such a line or to realize the need for a place where even a few may see 
time as “an endles song’\ 

Some poets, rather than imagining lands of heart’s desire or finding 
relief through other-worldly scenes, have sought peace within themselves. 
Finding contact with man disturbing, they have shut themselves apart m 
the Ivory Tower of the inner spirit. The introspective poets, standing 
alone and thinking dee pthoughts, look at nature and the world and color 
them with the feelings of their hearts. 

There are many other paths by which poets have reached the Ivory 
Tower. John Masefield attained it by turning to the past in quest of 
beauty and romance which he missed in the present. 

44 Beauty was here, on this battle-droning downland; 

The thought of a Caesar in the purple came 
From the palace by the Tiber in the Roman townland 
To this wind-swept hill with no name . 
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Now where beauty was are the wind-withered grasses 
Moaning like old men in the hill-wind's blast, 

The flying sky is dark with running horses 
And the night is full of the past” 

Edward Arlington Robinson also turned to the past to write of char* 
acters from Arthurian legend. Edna St. Vincent Millay and John Keats 
climbed the tower in search of an ideal of beauty. Blake approached it with 
his mysticism and Amy Lowell with her symbols. Whatever the approach, 
these poets have escaped the dulling routine of everyday life with their 
retreat to worlds of their own creation. Here they have compensated for 
the imperfections of reality with their visions of beauty. Though many 
towers have fallen and many dreams have faded, we still look to the poetry 
of the Ivory Tower for glimpses of the silver lining beyond and above the 
clouds. 


THE LOST 

I am the searcher 
the dreamer 
the seer 

the young-in-hope 
the old-in-fear . . . 
alas . 

I've searched for love 
in quiet places 
friendly faces 
cocktail bars 
and church . 

Where are the eyes? 
deep warm eyes 
quiet sad eyes 
incomplete eyes 
needing-me-eyes . . . 
it is late . 

/ must find love 

to know hatred 
and reality; 
and independence 
to be free . 

It will be! 


—Betty Jean Mayher 



Martin Flavin’s "The Enchanted” : 

A Score for The Ivory Tower 

By Julia Carre ker 

Six war-weary Spanish orphans, a multi-colored Chinese vessel with 
a gilded mermaid beneath the bowsprit, an international scoundrel of 
undetermined origin, jars full of gold and unset jewels, an exotic tropical 
island peopled with yellow fairies, and an old Abyssinian cook who 
builds castles in the sand, killed The Enchanted for John Woodburn of 
The Saturday Review of Literature and quickened the book with a strange 
and powerful beauty for me. Mr. Woodburn accuses Martin Flavin of 
“acute melodrama, creeping romanticism, and pernicious symbolism”; I 
heartily applaud Mr. Flavin for his daring plunge into the long-forgotten 
realm of imagination, hystery, and romance. 

The story opens in Normandy where, housed in a deserted granary, 
Pablo, Rafael. Teresa, Juan, Gil, Rosa, and the Little One are living on 
the dubious charity of Mme. Bigard, a stupid, selfish, peasant woman, 
who, in hope of getting her farm work done free, has taken the childrtn 
from an internment camp. The sudden appearance of M. Bigard, who 
has been fighting the battle of the Maginot line and who is now in 
frenzied flight from the Germans, causes Mme. Bigard to abandon the 
children to the village priest and flee with her husband. Confused and 
apprehensive, Pere Joseph leads the children to Le Havre, only to find that 
the orphanage of Sainte-Cecile has been bombed the night before. After 
tireless effort to find shelter in the confused terror of Le Havre, the 
heretofore worthless priest at last sees the adventurous children safely 
aboard an old freighter bound for Martinique. Soon, however, Le Belle - 
rophon is torpedoed by a German submarine, and The Flying Virgin, 
the Chinese “Fairy Ship”, hastens to the rescue. It is precisely at this point 
that Mr. Flavin leaves the sure footing of the realistic and that Mr. 
Woodburn begins “holding his wake over the corpse of a good idea”. 

It seems to me that Mr. Woodburn’s reaction at this point in The En¬ 
chanted is a rather clear illustration of modern tastes and habits in litera¬ 
ture. Up through page eighty-seven Flavin has vividly and ironically 
described demolished buildings, mangled bodies, and human confusion, 
contrasting particularly the adult terror in war with the child’s calm 
acceptance. These things are actual, real, but when the children are 
miraculously rescued from the sinking freighter by Mohammed, the 
brawny, black cook of The Flying Virgin , when Mohammed, who has 
taken upon himself the special care of the children, kills, in a fit of mad¬ 
ness, the international gangster, owner of the ship, and his crew and when 
this same black man, suddenly “disenchanted” and restored to child¬ 
hood ways by a blow on the head, is, with the children, shipwrecked 
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a beautiful tropical isle, we, like Mr. Woodburn, are unable to make 
ourselves believe, and immediately decide that either Mr. Flavin is a senti¬ 
mental fool or that some unpardonable mix-up has occurred at the 
binders. 

The truth is that Mr. Flavin has intentionally lifted his main charac¬ 
ters out of reality, hoping that we, along with the children, have retained 
some taste for the fantastic adventures of Fairy Land. Mr. Flavin has con¬ 
ducted his magic voyage with a tenderness, an understanding of child¬ 
hood. and a delicate symbolism which can have fresh meaning for each 
individual reader. He does not intend that we dwell forever in the Ivory 
Tower—only that we rest there for a time before wandering on beyond 
the mountains with Gil and Rosa. 


STEEL 

Iron — cold, heavy, unyielding to the touch 
Carbon — vaporous, fleeting, unseen by the eye 
Rivets — driving, pounding, beating on the ears 
And then 

Steel, born of tempered heat amid blinding sparks. 

Sparks , which sputter, as if demon possessed. 

To quench the laborman's salty pouring sweat, 
That sizzles on red-white rods and vanishes. 

Sparks and sweat alike geared to a time clock 
To end with a shrilling five o'clock whistle. 

It is horny, calloused hands that turn out steel, 

And it is strength and power that mold it. 

The might of our people labors for steel 
For steel stands for the might of our people. 

Steel is Life, and the people must work to live . 

—Betty Phillips 


ALLEZ 

Persistent ghost, be gone 
I will not be haunted by the unseen 
Oh, leave my sorrow haunted heart alone 
And weep not here. 

Thou who hast tempered all my joy 
With sweetest pain and soft rose tears 
Leave, oh leave, these ruins. 

Look, oh can't you see, beloved ghost. 

You have destroyed everything. 

There's nothing left for you. 

—Betsy Hopkins 
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By Andee Schwalbe 


There were three who 
loved the lonesome dunes, the 
untamed stretches of salty 
marsh and blazing sun. They 
were born of wind and sand 
and spray, though mortal 
children. And often when the 
sea gulls scream in dizzy 
flight, I hear their shrill 
laughter. Visions of what has 
been unearthed a poignant 
yearning for them. They are 
running across the sand again, 
brown figures silhouetted 
against bleached sky; laugh¬ 
ing children, happy children. 

“Jeffl I'll race you to the lighthouse !' 9 
4 Maty, Mary, Joe found a stone crab 99 
“Grab the lines before the tide comes in 99 
So long ago. and I was old then. I'll tell you their story, but I must tell 
it quickly, for the night wind is cold, and my day is almost over. I, too, 
was young once, but it was different; for I am a lighthouse. My body 
is stone and wood ; my brain, a fuse box. My eyes are a lamp that searches 
the sea. I gained my heart and soul through the children. They and the 
dream world they lived in were a complete philosophy of life. 

Joe and Mary’s parents were divorced and the two children disposed 
of for the summer months in the beach hotel on the other side of the 
inlet. It seems Mrs. Roynson was more interested in the social life of the 
club than in keeping track of two half-grown offspring. 

Jeff Morton lived at the beach the year round; not in the fashionable 
hotel, but in a little weather beaten cottage on the extreme end of the in¬ 
let. His parents were poor, his father a fisherman. Lot to that boy though. 
He could take a bit of drift wood, burn it to a coal, and on a scrap of paper 
sketch Mary’s picture, or the rhythm of those rolling breakers out there. 

This was their favorite part of the beach. They liked its bleak, natural 
frankness. Sometimes, when the day was hot, they sat in the shade of my 
height to talk and dream. 

Jeff, what are you going to do when you grow up ? 99 

I m going to be a painter, the best painter in the world . 

(26) 
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And I'm only going to sell my pictures to people who'll love 
and understand them." 

44 III buy your paintings, Jeff; I'll love them . I'm going to 
have a big house with pretty pictures and lovely old furniture. 

I'm going to get married and have lots of children." 

44 Ah, what do you want to get married for, Sis? I'm going 
to be rich like Daddy, and make lots of money, just to have. I 
might be a general in the Army." 

They packed a lot into those summers. They knew something very 
few people know—how to be happy. I wondered if they would retain 
that knowledge. 

The summers came and went. Then Mary and Joe went on to college. 
Jeff had a job and went to art school at night. Some summers, I didn’t see 
them at all. Occasionally, I’d see Jeff sketching, or simply staring at the 
sea. Then the summer Joe graduated, he had a house party at the beach. 
I was glad. I'd been lonely without them, and wondering what they 
were doing. A whole crowd came over one night. Eager youngsters all; 
they made a bright splash in my dreary existence with their bonfire, 
music and dancing on the beach. Jeff sat here beside me, away from the 
group. He was thinking out loud. I listened, for that's the way to learn 
many truths and many secrets; in silence, but with a listening and observ¬ 
ing mind. I wanted to embrace his lean, dark figure; give him some of 
my strength. 

44 They're fools, most of them, even Joe . . . Mary's different. 

But all they think about, talk about, are parties and dances and 
money. They desecrate my beach with foolish chatter. My God! 

Why can't they see beauty! They think I'm poor, and I have the 
riches of the world . . . that moon is gold bullion to my soul; 
the winds, rarest wines to my spirit; nature, life, is my paradise . 

If I could paint it on my canvas; make them see materiality's 
dreary hue; portray the sublime brilliance of simple beauty . 

Oh, what's the use? But I refuse to give up my pictures to soul¬ 
less people who cannot read their message." 

Mary joined him then in the seclusion of my shadows. She’d changed 
since I'd seen her last. Not a particularly pretty girl, her beauty was elusive. 
Eyes darkly pensive, she had an odd habit of looking at people as if she could 
see into the core of their spiritual depth. The artistic hands were expressive 
of herself. She was intensely vivid, but in a subtle manner. Somehow you 
were afraid she knew those things about you you kept hidden, even 
to yourself. She and Jeff sat silently for a few minutes, then she said the 
things I'd been wondering about. 

“Jeff, Jeff, what am I going to do? Everybody thinks I've gotten over 
that episode with Bill Webster. I haven't. I still love him. You just 
don't know how it was; his love took away all doubts, fears; gave me 
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what I've wanted all my life, peace, love and security. And then, then . . . 
he just left me. After raising me from the shallow little life I lived, giv¬ 
ing me a taste of joy; he crushed me back into nothingness again. And 
I’m scared, afraid. I don’t know what I want any more. I can't seem 
to think anymore. Sometimes I catch a glimpse of something real, then 
it fades away again. I go through the mechanics of living, but inside I'm 
all mixed up and confused. I try to get over it this way . • . 

/ have an Ivory Tower I climb 
When human strife suppresses me, 

And there, in solitude, I seek 
Thought's solace, pure, unbound and free . 

There I am Queen, with mighty train; 

Worshipers, loyal, by my side . 

My dreams they are, hopes, love's desires . 

Imagination s my Master, I his Bride . 

I’ve just been thinking about myself too much lately, I guess. And 
the more I think, the worse it gets. I can't stand it much longer. I've got 
to find something to hang on to, got to, . • . got to! 

You humans have an advantage over my sect, you can cry. I wished 
I could, as her helpless, searching tremor mingled with the night's breath 
to become a fragment of the hopeless passions of the universe. 

Joe's robust and realistic presence broke the spell. Some how, he was 
still the little boy, always eager, always pointing to himself. 

“You two, listen to me! I've got an idea that will pay off. I could 
take this part of the beach; clear away that old lighthouse; level the 
dunes, and raise a modern, up-to-date resort in competition with that 
foggy dump around the inlet. Think how it would go over. Let me tell 
you, you have to have foresight in this world. That's what it takes 
to make the money. It doesn't hurt to get in with the right people either. 
I intend to get something out of life." 

They'd changed, those three of mine. They'd grown up, I guess; or 
were trying to. I'd missed them in the years I hadn't seen them; but 
seeing them again. I missed them more. Old relics, like myself, hate to 
see Youth burn itself away. If Age but had Youth's fire; and Youth, 
the ashes of experience. 

The last time I saw them. Mary came first. I’d heard she'd gotten mixed 
up with another man: married him. then found that wasn't what she'd 
wanted either. I'm nearing the end of my story now. 

It was Autumn's Eve. I felt the changing season particularly this night. 
My dilapidated frame creaked and groaned in the rought northeast wind. 
It had blown in a mist, and the beach seemed shrouded in mourning gar¬ 
ments. I saw Mary coming in the distance: her dark hair was blowing 
wildly about her face. She kept raising her face and arms upward, as if 
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pleading for something. She was crying. I watched as she sank down on 
the beach and traced something on the damp sand. 

Wild and turbulent soul, be stilled 
Of restless, burning passion; 

Fierce, consuming warmth of youth, 

Struggling for release . 

Emotions seared and split . . . 

White heat of desire ... to live! 

The wind was sweeping over the beach harder, louder; it grew so dark, 
I could see but a few feet. Above the pounding surf, I heard her sobbing 
hysterically. Then suddenly, all was silent. 

As weeping cleanses and purifies the human soul, so does a storm leave 
the beach swept and passive. In the innocent morning light, many men 
invaded my demesne. Jeff and Joe were among them. Strange, they 
seemed older and more world weary than I. They were here all day, 
and the next, and the day after. Finally, they left, leaving Mary where 
she was, at last content. 

I heard little of them after that. Joe, it seems, made his money, but 
he never had quite enough to keep up with his fast friends, and five four 
tempo of life. He walked a wobbly ledge of trouble, with only his 
parents’ name as equilibrium. 

Jeff lived an idealistic life all his own. He painted his beauty, then 
stored the pictures in a corner somewhere. Some of the town people 
thought he was crazy with his wild talk of “those things eyes are blind 
to and the soul must see.” 

Yesterday, surveyors came; a new navigation station is to be built 
here. And so all things pass away. This is the story of my three, probably 
you’ll forget it tomorrow. They were but three more notes in the Song 
of Life; one, a realistic bass; the other, a disappointed grace note; and the 
third, a sensitive staccato lost in the total melody. 

And I? I am but an ancient lighthouse . 


SUN BEHIND THE CLOUDS 

The tun, 

O Poor Thing, 

Leaning o’er the edge too far 
Rolled off the cloud he was playing 
On! 


■Patricia Wing 



A World God . . . An Ivory Tower Concept 

By Betsy Hopkins 

PERHAPS THE MOST unique and the most meaningful character¬ 
istic of man is his sense of incompleteness, his deep longing for self reali¬ 
zation, his yearning toward something greater than himself. Primitive men 
had their Gods; we have our Gods. Since the beginning of time man has 
conceived of a a “greater than himself both to explain the existence of those 
things which he can not understand and to satisfy the sense of longing 
and incompleteness that is born within him. This sense of incomplete¬ 
ness has been the cause of every war, of every human-bred disaster and of 
every great religious movement and God concept. The soul of man yearns 
for something higher, something dynamic, to infuse him with a sense of 
completeness. Sometimes man reaches out toward the highest good, some¬ 
times to the highest bad, but he reaches out. This is the significant thing. 

Surely this longing is indicative of something. This sense of eternity 
within the human soul, this “light within" as Kelly calls it, must have 
its counterpart in some eternal and basic reality. If there is any meaning 
or any order to the world as we know it, there must be a “greater than 
man". Some men find this “something greater", others merely sense its 
existence, but the very fact that to satisfy this hunger of incompleteness 
is the greatest, most fundamental need of mankind is proof that a “Higher" 
exists. 

THE SOUL longs for God. God exists. How is the soul to reach 
God? This is the great problem. First the soul must have a conception of 
God that is spiritually satisfying. Here in the United States many people 
see money as the greatest good outside of themselves and they give them¬ 
selves up to the worship of the dollar. In Russia many see the state as the 
“greater than themselves". In Germany people saw the dynamic creed 
of Naziism, in all its cruelty, as the highest good. In each case men have 
reached out toward something outside of themselves, something which 
they conceived to be higher than themselves. But these things have not 
given an adequate sense of completeness. They have not been spiritually 
satisfying. We see this in their results. They have led to either a sense of 
futility or to wanton cruelty. Man must conceive of a God that is up¬ 
lifting. dynamic, eternal and whose attributes are the highest good that 
men can know. This is the only God that can give completeness to man's 
sense of incompleteness, bring harmony out of disharmony and infuse the 
individual with a dynamic sense of purpose. This is the only God worth 
dying for, and die we must. 

Here is the paradox. To achieve completeness and to reach God we 
must die. We must surrender ourselves completely. We must lose our own 
selfhood to find Him. To lose oneself is the most difficult thing that 
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could be asked, for man is a selfish being and would retain his “selfhood" 
even in death. Written even into the Christian creed is this idea of self 
retention, the “resurrection of the body" and the retention of personality 
and individuality even in death. No matter how poor our bodies or how 
disjointed our personalities we hate to surrender them and we regard any 
harm or death which may come to them as an evil. It is not evil. It is the 
eternal good. Only when we lose ourselves do we find ourselves. 

We feel the need, we believe there is a God and we know the “way", 
but we will not embark on it. Why not? Because the “way" is hidden by 
weeds and new paths have been opened up, paths which the unenlightened, 
the superficial, the “double minded" have incorrectly labeled as the “way". 
Bogged down in Christian dogma and ecclesiastical heresy we have lost 
sight of the “way" and have lost the tremendous God concept that 
Christ taught. 

Today we are trying to solve modern problems with antiquated terms 
and concepts. Our schools teach us to react against the present rather than 
to adjust ourselves to it. We are the generation of the transition. Bound 
by the religious philosophy of a past day, we are faced with problems that 
are new, unique and dynamic. We have a new architecture, new art, new 
literature, new science. We need a new God. 

We can no longer look back. We can only go forward. Yesterday's God 
and the “Old Time Religion" suited the needs of yesterday's generation, 
but our generation must find its own answer, its own God concept. Today 
we are held down and kept back by an idea of God that is materialistic and 
judicial, an idea of a heaven that is localized and a hell that is medieval 
in concept. Heaven we see as a place of golden streets somewhere above the 
stars; hell is a smoky, dark land burning with eternal fires. Heaven is 
above, hell below and God is a father, an anthropromorphic father, that 
firmly doles out reward and punishment. That we should hold on to any 
such idea is indicative of our spiritual immaturity and our deep rooted 
materialism. Are our Christian virtues so poor that they must be practiced 
in fear of punishment and hope of reward? Is our God so small that he 
must be reckoned with in purely human terms? How pitifully inadequate 
is such a concept! 

OUR TROUBLE is our God, our near human sometimes nationalistic 
God. Yet this is not the God that revealed Himself to Christ or to Buddha 
or to Gandhi. And the “way" of this God is not the way of self surrender. 
It is a way of self retention and ignorance. Through this God we could 
never cope with the dynamic, creation-shaking problems of today. 

Through the discovery of the atom bomb we have reached materialistic, 
scientific maturity. Now we must achieve spiritual maturity. We deal with 
all the nations of the world and talk of United Nations, one world. To 
combat the futility, the ineffectiveness, the purposelessness of the U.N. we 
need something dynamic, something that will pull men out of themselves 
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and lose them in a greater than themselves, infusing them with a sense 
of completeness, a sense of purpose, a sense of being akin to the eternal 
good. The old, localized, nationalized God concept can not do this. Only 
a World God, a universal God, equally revealed to all nations, regardless 
of race, creed and color, can unite all mankind and infuse all men with a 
sense of unity, a sense of being a part of the Divine. The God of the 
Christians, the God of the Buddhists, the God of the Hindus and of the 
Fiji Islanders is outdated. The God of every individual religious sect has 
no part in a united world. We need a “World God”, a universal concept 
made up of the best of every religion, a God of every race, creed and 
color who can unite us in praise of Him. Only when we envision and 
worship such a God will the world have that element of purpose, of com¬ 
pleteness, of divine unity that will bring world realization. And world 
realization will come through the “way*' of self realization, the way 
propounded by Christ, by Lao Tze, by Buddha, by every man who has 
ever been a witness to revealed truth. “He who loseth his life shall find 
his life.” 

HOW CAN WE do this? It will come only by a vast system of edu¬ 
cation, re-education and by the divine order of spiritual evolution. Man 
must embrace a new standard of values and must cease to teach Christianity, 
Buddhism. Hinduism or any creed. The “World God” must not be a 
product of western thought or of eastern thought. Rather He must be 
the great blending of both, embodying all the sociological implications 
of Christianity and the spiritual implications of Hinduism, the ethics of 
Confucianism and the dynamism of early Mohammedanism. He will be a 
God of infinite attributes and manifestations and man's conception of him 
must embody all the greatest that man has ever thought, the voicings and the 
answers that man has found in his centuries of searching for completeness. 
“World God will be a culmination of this thought and He will be more— 
an infinity of more. 

Let us look at “World God.” He Is the everlasting “yea” and the ever¬ 
lasting “nay”. He is no personal God as we today conceive of a personal 
God. He is no God that can be recruited by every nation at the first sign 
of war. He doles out neither reward nor punishment. The greatest reward 
is following His “way” and the greatest punishment, the hell of hells, 
is the sense of incompleteness and futility in which man is lost without 
Him.His dwelling place is not above the stars nor beneath the earth. He 
dwells everywhere and everything dwells in Him. The ethics of this God is 
neither the western positive idea of “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,” nor the eastern negative idea of “Do not unto others 
as you would have others do not unto you.” The very wording of this 
system of ethics implies the separation of men, their apartness. The 
ethics of the “World God” will voice the togetherness, the divine and 
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eternal order of men. “What I do unto you I do unto myself, to yourself 
and to God for we are all one, and the heart that beats in me beats in you 
and my mind is your mind for our heart is the heart of God and our mind 
is the mind of God. This is the ethical code of the World God. 

WE MUST COME to envision God as the eternal substance, the 
eternal order, the reality that underlies all things and is manifested in 
all things. “World God” is a God of infinite attributes, although the 
only two which have been revealed to us are mind (and spirit) and 
matter. His manifestations are infinite in number. He is the cause and the 
effect and He is because He must be. He is order constantly revealing 
Himself and through Him the world is ever evolving and growing toward 
the good, the ultimate good, when His purpose shall be completely revealed 
to all men. He controls us not as a man controls a machine, for that is 
separateness. Rather man and God are one organism and we are part of the 
divine order and the divine organism as the eye is part of the human body. 

The “light within” can lead us to a dim understanding of this eternal 
substance. It is our point of unity with It. Death is our complete unity 
with this order, this Eternal Substance. The material and spiritual are one. 
God is the heart that beats in pine trees at dusk, in the wind and in the 
soul of man. 

IN THE WORSHIP of “World God” there can be no war, no sense of 
futility, no sense of incompleteness or purposelessness. How could there 
be war when man feels himself to be part of all men and all men to be 
part of God? How can there be futility or purposelessness when we con¬ 
ceive ourselves to be part of the divine purpose working through divine 
order? And how can there be incompleteness when eternity is in our own 
hearts and by following the divine light within we can feel ourselves 
complete with God? Our trouble is our God. Here is a God who can fill 
us with a dynamic sense of purpose and unity. He revealed himself to 
Christ, to Buddha, to Gandhi and to countless other saints. He is the old 
God, the new God, all Gods—universal God, World God, eternal sub¬ 
stance, underlying reality, living in all things and manifesting Himself in 
all life. 


Dear heart , I am still bound to thee , 

Years pass and changes come 

And still there is only one thing / can remember 

Only one thing , my Love , 

That has ever been real to me. 

All else is but a dream , 

A dream of life . 

For life was you and /, our love. 

All else is death , 

And this a phantom peopled earth . 

—Betsy Hopkins 
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They say that life is but a dream 
And we but idle dreamers; 

That time is but a quick-drawn breath 
Caught in the throat of eternity; 

That bodies are but dungeons deep 
Wherein the soul lies sleeping, 

And growing as an unborn child, 

It struggles for release; 

That men are fools who idly dream 
And seek not some awakening. 

For time must flee and life must pass; 
The soul must have reward . 

Then if life is the dream they say 
And I a dreamer fool, 

May I sleep on in life's sweet dream; 
May / sleep on forever. 


—Bernie Vinson 



His pulse was skipping under my hands. 
Which were unyielding, throbbing, and wet . 
His heart beat jerking through swollen bands. 
Through the vise my laced fingers had set . 

His breath came haltingly, then praying 
For air, through nostrils, bloated and white . 
His lips kept moving and kept saying 
“Let me go—let me live one more night/* 

For one brief clock tick his heart beat raced 9 
Then it stopped and he slid to the ground . 
In that brief clock tick my hands unlaced, 
And I can't forget that clock tick's sound . 


—Betty Phillips 
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The moonlight veil-like shone before my bed . . . 
W7?c/ dreamt I *twas a frost the clear rays shedf 
For as I raised my eyes and saw the moon 
I thought of distant home and bowed my head . 

(Translated by Georgiana Hsueh and Ruby Layson.) 


What is death but a forgetting 
And life remembrance 
In some sorrow haunted heart . 

Dear one thou livest still 
Immortal, breathing love, 

I hold thee yet, 

A phantom in my heart. 

Thou art life to me. 

Who givest thee life once more. 

Strange immortality, 

In a heart thou hast taught to love 
And weep, weep always 
In sweetest pain. 

—Betsy Hopkins 
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Dr. Smollett Emerges 

By Liz Dykes 

THE PARLOR at number five Cawdling Street was threadbare and 
gnarled like the man who lived there. Musty sofa pillows leaked geysers 
of grey feathers into the dinginess; the window shades hung smeared 
with smoke; and the cone of luminance from the lampshade, if golden, 
was dim. Professor Howler B. Smollett, Ph.D., M.Th., Sc.D., and 
Litt. D., sat with his bony frame sucked back against the ribs of an arm 
chair, his ancient books sprawled about him in a fan of gilt-lettered intel- 
lectualism. At the moment the professor was not reading. His head leaned 
back awkwardly, both his mouth and his eyes gaped at a nebulous spot 
in the atmosphere somewhere between them and the dismal ceiling, and 
his veiny hands kneaded an unseen knot. The Professor meditated. 

The clank of a supper tray being accoutered with its customary im¬ 
plements violated the contemplations, and a great white-haired polar bear 
of a woman padded in hearing the evening eggs and soup. She planted 
the repast on a footstool and stood waiting in enormous silence while the 
Professor drifted down to dietary concerns. He eyed the steaming dishes 
critically. “Ah, I was expecting some mail, Mrs. Broadus. from my pub¬ 
lisher.” he announced formally. 

The bruin features creased in flabby pleasantness, and the housekeeper 
produced a square white envelope from the copious recesses of her apron. 
She locked her paw-like hands comfortably together over the foremost 
expanse of that garment and complacently watched the Profefssor fondle 
his sealed missive. He flopped it over in his hand. “Fat. Fat letter always 
bad news,” he mused. “Ah. that is all, Mrs. Broadus.” 

The polar bear loped out in artic silence. Professor Smollett laid his 
letter on the arm of the chair and dutifully turned to his supper. 

The meal finished, the Professor again regarded the communique from 
his publisher. He opened it slowly, put on his glasses, and began to read, 
Dear Dr. Smollett: 

We regret very much that at the present time we cannot accept 
for publication your . . . 

“Blast,” muttered Dr. Smollett. He discarded the form rejection and 
took up the other pages, a personal letter. The signature was Herschel 
L’Dois, Smollett's old college-days friend. 

Dear Howler , 

We're sending your book back to you . Now that's bad t but it's 
not as bad as it could be. I know a good thing when I see one in 
this line , and THE LOW CRY is basically the sort of thing I 
like to get hold of. Your sociological background is good , your 
style is good„ your plot could be much worse. Do you want 
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to know why we turned it down. Howleri There people don’t 
act that way. Realism — Howler, you may have a sheaf of sta¬ 
tistics on every tenement house in the city, but unless you under- 
stand those people . . . 

Professor Smollett dropped the letter. His thin lips sagged together in a 
grim crescent and his eyes crossed the room to an outdated photograph of 
Herschel. After some minutes he rose and went unsteadily into the bed¬ 
room. Presently he emerged cloaked in a frayed brown overcoat that hung 
sagging below his knees. A dusty black hat glowered over his forehead, and 
a grey, knitted neck scarf swathed his throat. Professor Smollett put 
Herschel's letter in his pocket and went out into the street. 

♦ * * 

The chilly wind zinged and sang across the lagoon at the amusement 
park. Cold autumn shabbiness pervaded the grounds. The concession¬ 
aires in the flapping canvas tents shivered and pulled their gawdy jackets 
closer to them as they watched the sparse passing crowds. The old man 
saw them watching him with their shifty eyes. 

Suddenly there was a rough shout, “Hey, save your dumb expression 
for somewhere else.” Professor Smollett turned in time to see the couple 
break from a sensual embrace and move away. The man stumbled 
drunkenly as the woman pulled him along, clutching his arm against her. 
Her dress—the Professor disinterred an envelope from the depths of his 
pocket and wrote on the flap. “One evidence of intoxication in public and 
improper display of emotion,” and stored the paper away again. 

The Professor walked an hour in the park. The red carousel flew by 
him and the ferris wheel glided above him. The calliope tinkled and the 
barkers shouted, and the children bobbed past, laughing and calling, 
“’N I have a nickel Daddy? We wanna ride ag'in jus* one more time!” 
The jitterbugs on the dance pavilion swung and joggled around each 
other. All was crowded, noisy color, blurred into a strangely sweet saga 
of young merrymakers trying to call the summer with them into the 
fall. Even the balloon jerking in the cold blasts of air seemed to nod 
plaintively to the fled season. Vague memories stirred under the Pro¬ 
fessor's black hat, but he scribbled drily on his envelope, “Adolescents of 
both sexes abroad late at night unattended.” 

♦ * * 

George Street flamed in neon. The busses hissed and squeaked, chatter¬ 
ing people streamed under a theatre marquee, and the dark pane of the 
shop windows caught the scene and gave it back in their black depths. 

“WHEW!” a sharp whistle arrested Professor Smollett's observations, 
and he looked about to discover its source. The only person near was a 
fat little woman some five feet tall squashed under a brown velvet Em¬ 
press Eugenie hat. A pink plume wagged from the brim of her bonnet 
as she waddled up to the Professor. “WHEW!” the shrill came again. 
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this time undeniably from the wearer of the plume. She grasped the Pro¬ 
fessor's sleeve. “I say, Johnny/' she babbled. “It jus' gets better all th’ 
time, don't it? Don't it hey, Johnny?" Her eyes roamed dreamily. “Yes, 
siree, gets beter an' better all th' time. Uuk! 'Scuse me, Johnny. It's my— 
lord, lord." She wheeled about and disappeared into a drug store. Delib¬ 
erately Professor Smollett followed her. Dumping her paper bundles on the 
counter, she opened a voluminous pink handbag and took out seven rolls 
of Turns, which she arranged importantly in a row before her. “Whoops! 
Johnny, I didn't know I had that one," said she, indicating number four. 
“Didn't know I had it." She unwrapped the roll, dropped the wrapper in 
her bag, and popped two of the drops into her mouth. Then she took 
one of them, put two more in, and swallowed heartily. “Lord, Lord, it 
jus' gets better an' better all th' time, Johnny, don't it?" 

The seller of toothpaste behind the counter caught the Professor's eye. 
“A little off," he whispered, pointing to his own shiny noggin. “Harm¬ 
less." 

Professor Smollett nodded. He took out his envelope and jotted, “The 
mentally deranged going about the streets unsupervised." 

* * * 

The Parrot Room bar was lined with alternating panels of red and 
green mirrors. Cheap crystal shone in white outline on the shelves. The 
complexities of the indirect lighting shot ghoulish juts of colored radiance 
into the room, barely revealing a cluster of small, square tables and a 
meager patch of floor space cleared for dancing. Music flowed into the 
room from somewhere, a warm Latin rhythm , the beat of the claves. 

As the door eased shut behind Professor Smollett, he perceived that 
the establishment was all but deserted. Two handsome young women 
sat at a table against the wall. One of them was eating potato chips 
slowly; the other sipped a drink. The Professor sat down near them, 
ordered a bourbon and soda, and scrutinized them obliquely. They were 
both well dressed, not at all tawdry looking. Now and then they spoke to 
one another in low voices, and the brunette one smiled. Two men at the 
bar were discussing them. One of the men came over. “Do you mind?" 
he asked the one who had laughed. 

The other girl, the pale and golden one, answered, exhaling a gust of 
cigarette smoke. “I mind. I mind everything." 

The man sat down. “My friend and I would like to join you for a 
drink, if you wouldn't mind. Are you sure you'd mind?" 

The blond said nothing, but smiled at her companion. The dark girl 
glanced up for the first time at the man. “Que dice,—Annie?" She pro¬ 
nounced the name with a soft foreign accent. 

Annie shrugged. “El quiere sentarse con nosotros, si esta permitida." 

The man looked at the foreigned curiously. “She Spanish?" 

“Yes." 
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“Doesn’t she speak any English?” 

“Very little.” 

“Well, Senorita,” he addressed the dark girl. “My friend and I thought 
maybe—” 

The blond one bent forward and interpreted rapidly, as the foreign 
woman laughed and flashed black eyes at the stranger. Suddenly she 
grew serious. “La fecha—passaporte mio—Buena noche’ Senior. Va- 
manos!” The two women rose and hurried out into the street. After a 
moment the man left, too. 

Professor Smollett thoughtfully wrote. “Evidence of fraternization 
with foreigners, and”—being unable to phrase what else there was evi¬ 
dence of in his own florid vernacular, the Professor employed a term his 
students used—“pickups”. 

* ♦ * 

As the Professor returned to Cawdling Street he was enthusiastic. 
Eagerly he inspected his scrawled-upon envelope as he left the street car. 
Herschel undoubtedly knew what he was talking about regarding realism. 
In the objective light of six o’clock in the morning Smollett could see 
the deficiencies of his work. It was good—in honesty L’Dois had not 
overestimated the material, but of course a thing of its type might require 
a studiedly realistic approach to appeal to the Reading Public. The expe¬ 
dition had been valuable. It had given him accurately the rapport he 
needed—the spirit of the people, a trace of the crude, the obscene, the 
garish touch. Not that that was the purpose, primarily, of the book. It’s 
purpose was— 

Professor Howler B. Smollett opened the mail box on his front porch 
and took out the returned manuscript of The Low Cry. 


FALLI 

The love I feel for you, my dear , 

Is really not love at all , 

But just a mask I donned today 
Just for the fun of it all. 

I don't know you f you don't know me , 
Nor will you ever , Dear 
For I've built a wall between us two 
To prevent your coming near. 

So forgive me Love , for playing games , 

It was something I learned , you see , 

From one whom I loved all too well 
Who played a game with me. 

—Betsy Hopkins 
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PORTRAIT OF RENA 

/ gazed on your portrait today, my dear 
I saw beauty / had owned for one brief year; 

I studied your Grecian face, and with fear 
I awaited the loss of a lover's tear. 

Your lips on the canvas were still deep red; 
There was still that gay, tempting tilt to your head 
Your pendant still hung on that golden thread — 
Time had not touched you as it fleetingly sped. 

I followed the sweet lines and folds of your dress; 

/ touched the fair skin that I once did caress; 

But though I gazed on your cool loveliness 
I felt no more tears, no passion, no distress. 

—Betty Phillips 


TO MY LOVE 

There are no stars, there is no moon 
To make this night divine; 

Yet there's a beauty in the world 
Which is mine, and all mine. 

There are no violins to play 
A glowing gypsy dance; 

Yet there's a song within my soul 
Which thrills of sweet romance. 

There are no roses in my room 
In fragile vases rare; 

Yet there are blossoms here deep inside 
A love that's sweet and fair . 

There are no arms to hold me close 
Now that we are apart; 

Yet this, my glowing faith in you t 
Stays deep within my heart . 

—Betty Phillips 



